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when building its green-fruit warehouse at Spitalfields it
uncovered the site of St. Mary Spita! Priory, and underneath
found skeletons and Roman urns containing spices which had
%been buried with the dead.
The limits of East London are set on the south by the
Thames with its U-shaped Isle of Dogs, within which some of
the docks lie; on the west by the line of the L.N.E.R. feoin
Liverpool Street to Cambridge past the barrels and back
yards of Bethnal Green through Hackney to the River Lea.
The northern limit is set by the green belt of Victoria Park,
beside which the Lea flows south to the Thames at Blackwall,
across Old Ford and under Bow Bridge. The Lea is thus
the eastern limit.
Inside this was the Roman suburb, which in medieval
times comprised the manor and parish of Stepney (Stybba's
hythe), commemorating some old Saxon warrior. With the
great growth of seafaring and commerce in Elizabeth's day,
East London resumed its ancient role as the suburb of
an imperial city. Trinity House, the pilot and lighthouse
authority, was lodged at Ratcliffe by the Thames, to remove
later to Water Lane, and the establishment by the East
India Company (1614) of a repairing dock and building
yard at Poplar Marsh industrialised Poplar. Away from the
river were the residences of the rich and the open spaces
where the citizen soldiery trained. But the seventeenth
century saw continuous change. The city extruded its
surplus, and craftsmen came out purposely to escape from
gild control. Thanks to the outflow7 from the city and also
to the growth of its own industries, namely, shipbuilding and
the provision of foodstuffs for London, the population of East
London grew relentlessly from about 50,000 in 1630 to 120,000
in 1730, by which time it had received a further increment
through the immigration of Huguenot silk-weavers. From
1730 to 1780 there appears to have been stagnation, thanks
to the gin-drinking and disease which arrested the rest of
London also. Materially, however, growth was as continuous
as it was disorderly, with straggling ribbon development
along the high roads and a medley of population partly
agricultural and partly industrial. Whitechapel by 1780
was urban and squalid: Hackney, though deserted by the